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or less original. But the distinctive feature of the book is the marked ability of its critical and social sketches. The theatrical papers, with their neat contrast between French and English actors, as regards what, in "The Deserted Village," the author calls " gestic lore," their excellent portrait of Mademoiselle Clairon, their shrewd discerning of stage improprieties, and their just apprecia-tion of "High Life below Stairs," are still well worth reading. Not less excellent are the capital character sketches, after the manner of Addison and Steele, of Jack Spindle, with his "many friends," and "my Cousin Hannah" in all the glories of her white negligee, her wintry charms, and her youthful finery. In a paper "On the Pride and Luxury of the Middling Class of People,5' he anticipates certain of the later couplets of his didactic poems; in another, " On the Sagacity of some Insects," he gives a foretaste of that delicate and minute habit of observation which dictated not a few of the happier pages of "The History of Animated Nature," while in an account of the Academies of Italy, he reverts to the theme of the " Enquiry." Among the remaining papers two chiefly deserve notice. One, " A City Night-Piece," a title obviously suggested by Parnell, is tremulous with that unfeigned .compassion for the miseries of his kind with which he had walked the London streets ; the other, a semi-allegoric sketch in No. v., a little in the Lucianic spirit of Fielding's " Journey from this World to the Next," is interesting for its references to some of his contemporaries. It is entitled "A Resverie," in which the luminaries of literature are figured as pas-sengers by a stage-coach, christened " The Fame